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PRODUCTION 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch” —a thin- us 
boiling, highly penetrative starch 

that carries the weight into the cloth. 
Ask for— 


VICTOR 
MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend”’ 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. . 
C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. | L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ORATOL 


A specially sulphonated, fatty derivative 
which is resistant to lime, magnesium 
salts, sulphuric acid and mineral acids, 
It is recommended for unusual penetra- 
tion and scouring silk, cotton and wool. 
Only a small proportion used in the 
wash for printed silks brightens the col- 
ors and pigment white objects. 


VAT GUM W-696.-T 


This thickener for vat colors contains 


the required amounts of hydrosulphite 
and alkali. It gives greatest color values, 
full penetration, sharp outlines; and its 
smooth, syrupy body does not go ropy. 


PIGMENT WHITE W-561 


Our Pigment White W-561-A is espe- 
cially adjusted for use with any natural 
gum thickener. Pigment White W-561- 
T is to be used in conjunction with a 


starch or starch-tragacanth thickener. . 


The finely suspended pigments of these 
two products give a free flowing body 
to the printing paste. : 


MONOPOLE W745 
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MONOPOLE OIL W-745 


Spe 


BACKFILL BINDER K 


BACKFILL BINDER K 


_ This product has been used by a num- 


ber of mills with unusual success. Being 


highly soluble it dissolves readily in 
cold water and is more economical to © 


use. Its adhesive qualities prevent the 
sizing from dusting off, and its thicken- 
ing power is much greater than starch. 


SULPHONATED 
OLIVE W-700 | 


| SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL W-700 


Our Monopole Oil W-745 is a double sulphonated castor product and Sulphonated Olive 
Oil W-700 is an all olive oil product. These oils are highly sulphonated and contain the 
maximum quantity of combined $ O, They are completely soluble and resistant to hard 


water and organic acids. 


The facilities of our laboratories are always available to help you in the solution of your special problems. 


SACOUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


Passaie., N. J. 


Warehouses: Providence, R. I. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Utiea, N.Y. * Chicago, Ill. * Greenville, S.C. * Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPAN / 
$2.00 PER YFAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 


118 WEST POURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. O. 
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Mills Shown 


Handicapped Existing 
Freight 


N.a statement issued last week, W. D. Anderson, presi- 
{ dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, answers criticism of his recent remarks to the 
effect that the Southern mills were suffering an unfair 
handicap in competition with New England mills by rea- 
son of the existing freight rates. In this connection, Mr. 
Anderson offers an article prepared by Carl R. Cunning- 


ham, manager of the traffic department of the Associa- 
tion. 


“Mr. Cunningham’s article shows the handicap under 
which Southern mills are now operating, as compared 
with their competitors in New England,” says Mr. Ander- 
son, in presenting the statement from Mr. Cunningham. 
The latter follows: 


‘In connection with certain statements of Mr. W. D. 
Anderson, president of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, as to freight rate disadvantages of South- 
ern textile mills, the Daily News Record of June 25th 
contained an article by traffic representatives at Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass., in which it claimed that 
Mr. Anderson had not been fully informed as to all of the 
facts. In our opinion this criticism is not justified and we 
believe consideration of the facts outlined below will fully 
support Mr. Anderson’s conclusions. 


“Messrs. Ferguson and Nuzum undertook to justify the 
freight rate advantages of Northern textile shippers by a 
theory that freight rates should be made with sole regard 
to the density of traffic as distinguished from all other 
conditions which affect transportation costs in the terri- 
tories involved. These parties are experienced in traffic 
matters but probably through inadvertence they failed to 
consider that traffic density is only one of many elements 
of transportation costs and as to traffic density their con- 


_ tentions are not supported by the figures. The cost of 


investment and maintenance of expensive terminals in 
large cities is greater than for similar distances in other 
sections. There is an increased expense of moving traffic 
through congested areas. There is further expense in the 
upkeep and maintenance of extra trackage. The compo- 
sition of the traffic which is made up of different com- 
modities in the various territories, the variation in the 
weather conditions, the differences in the length of haul, 
the average length of haul being much greater from the 
South, are all important factors in determining average 
transportation costs. 


“The result of considering all of the pertinent facts, as 
shown by the impartial survey of the Federal Co-ordina- 
tor of Transportation does not sustain the contention of 
the New England traffic representative, but; on the con- 
trary, shows that the costs ‘ate much less in the Southern 
district. Note 105, Sheet 9 of the printed report, released 
March 22, 1934, shows that the operating expenses and 
taxes per loaded car mile in the Eastern district averaged 
20c and in the Southern district 17c: that the freight 
expenses and taxes per thousand gross ton miles averaged 
$2.71 in the Eastern district and $2.23 in the Southern 
district; that the freight expenses and taxes per thousand 
net revenue ton miles averaged $8.29 in the Eastern Dis- 
trict and $6.36 in the Southern district. It shows that 
the ratio of operating expenses to gross revenues for the 
year 1929 was 73 per cent in the Eastern district and 72 
per cent in the Southern district, and that for the year 
1932 these ratios were 76 per cent in the Eastern district 
and 75 per cent in the Southern district. 


‘As to traffic density, in the New England region for 
the last ‘normal’ year, 1929, the average net ton miles per 
mile of road per day was 3,778 compared with 6,219 in 
the Southern district, the density in the South being 67 
per cent greater than in New England. (1. C. C. Bureau 
of Statistics—Statement No. 30200.) 


“While no doubt based on excellent motives, the con- 
tentions of our New England friends are adverse to the 
interest of that section and are remarkable because they 
do not harmonize with the action taken for the benefit of 
New England interests when the average transportation 
costs in the various sections were disregarded in fixing 
rates in the Eastern territory. Notwithstanding the rec- 
ognized fact and citation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of much greater costs in the New England 
section, a concession was made to permit those manufac- 
turers to ship on the same rate level as available to the 
sections in which the lowest transportation costs apply. 
If the theories of these traffic men are now to prevail it 
would require the situation to be changed and New Eng- 
land industry to be penalized by reason of the smaller 
traffic density in that section. A comparison of the aver- 
age expense per ton mile in the Southern region and in 
the New England region shows a cost approximately 60 
per cent greater in New England than in the South, as 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Textile Men Are Sending Their Sons 


more appreciation of the value of a textile educa- 
tion for their sons and relatives is shown by the 
large number of students who come from textile families 
who are attending the textile schools. 
The pictures shown on this and the next pages show 
many of the boys whose fathers or other relatives are 
mill men. | 


To Textile Schools 


6 textile men in the South are showing more and. 


The Textile School of N. C. State College appears to 
be the leader in this respect and shows that many promi- 
nent textile men have sent their sons there to be trained 
for service in the industry. In the picture from N. C. 
State, 46 students are shown, and Dean Nelson adds that 


_ there are probably 20 others who should have been in- 


cluded. 


Textile Students at N. C. State College Who Are Sons or Relatives of Mill Men 


FRONT ROW-—SITTING: 

H. D. Carpenter, Lincolnton; brother of M. A. Carpenter, designer 
at Erwin Mills, Cooleemee. } 

F. P. Hunt, Marion; son of A. F. Hunt, superintendent of Marion 
Mig. Co., Marion. 
A. M. Guillet, Jr., Charlotte; son of A. M. Guillet, president and 
treasurer, Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte. | 
G. R. Culberson, Rockingham; son of Don L. Culberson, superin- 
tendent of Ledbetter Mfg. Co., Rockingham. 

R. B. Murdock, Salisbury; son of F. J. Murdock, paymaster and 
foreman of dyeing, Salisbury Cotton Mills. . 

W. M. Aiken, Erwin; son of B. F. Aiken, Sr., foreman carding, 

_ Erwin Mills No. 5, Erwin. 

R. L. Ward, Thomasville; brother of W. H. Ward. American 
Glanzstoff Co., Elizabethton, Tenn. 


B. H. Sigmon, Alexis; brother at Katerman & Mitchell Co., Stan- 
ley. 


SECOND ROW—KNEELING: 


S. A. Ward, Lumberton; son of A. F. Ward, cotton buyer for 
National Cotton Mills, Lumberton. 

R. C. Going, Fieldale, Va.; son of J. H. Going, foreman of card- 

_ ing and spinning, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Fieldale, Va. 

G. A. Holt, Burlington; brother P. K. Holt, secretary, McEwen 
Knitting Co., Burlngton, N. C. 

ie basco Troy; interested in Smitherman Mills, Troy, 

J. D. Baker, Raleigh; son of J. E, Baker, second hand of weaving, 
Pilot Mills, Raleigh. 

C. B. Knight, Durham; son of R. H. Knight, foreman of carding, 
Erwin Mills No. 6; Durham. 

J. A. McArthur, Bennettsville, S. C.; has relatives who are stock- 
holders in mills. 

E. W. Blackwood, Cooleemee; son of A. J. Blackwood, foreman 
of carding, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee. 


H. §. Falls, Fallston; cousin of Maurice Hendrick, general superin- 
tendent, Cliffside Mills, Cliffside. | 


D. A. Brannon, Rockingham; son of the late A. B. Brannon, who 
was superintendent of Entwistle Mill, Rockingham. 

W. B. Rogers, Jr., Durham; son of W. B. Rogers, superintendent 
of knitting, Durham Hosiery Mills No. 1, Durham. 


STANDING: 


J. D. Moore, North Wilkesboro; son of W. S. Moore, superintend- 
ent of Grier and Gordon Cotton Mills, North Wilkesboro. 

A. W. Ricks, Hanes, N. C.; son of D. A. Ricks, manager of P. H 
Hanes Knitting Co., Hanes. 


R. E. Rettew, Burlington; son of W. E. Rettew, superintendent of 
several plants for Burlington Mills, Burlington. 

W. A. Blackwood, Cooleemee; son of A. J. Blackwood, foreman 
of carding, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee. 

J. A. Long, Jr., Roxboro; son of J. A. Long, president of Roxboro 
Cotton Mills, Roxboro. 

H. L. Canup, Salisbury; cousin of Alex Sutton, weaver, Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis. 

E. T. Taylor, Jr., Wilmington; cousin of Julian Robertson, gen- 
eral manager of North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury. 

M. A. Rhyne, Kings Mountain; son of C. Q. Rhyne, superintend- 
ent of Mauney Mills, Kings Mountain. | 

D. C. Williams, Hope Mills, N. C.; son of the late D. C. Williams, 
who was superintendent of Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C. 

M. M. Tuttle, Jr.. Monroe; son of M. M. Tuttle, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, Union Mills, Monroe. 

A. E. Shumate, Leaksville; son of J. J. Shumate, superintendent, 
Koraston Rug Mills, Leaksvills. 

K. P. Brown, New York City; son of Clarence S. Brown, of 
Clarence S. Brown & Co., Commission House, 40 Worth St., 
New York. 

J. R. Hill, Greensboro; son of J. A. Hill, loom fixer, Revolution 
Mills, Greensboro. 
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H. D. Whitener, Gastonia; son of D. H. Whitener, superintendent 
of Myrtle Mills, Gastonia. 

J. E. Reeves, Sanford: nephew of M. R. Reeves, cotton broker, 
40 Worth St., New York City. 

A. R. Carpenter, Spindale; son of L. M. Carpenter, vice-president 
and treasurer, Spencer Corp., Spindale. 

R. L. Rogers, Oakboro; son of B. M. Rogers, superintendent of 
Oakboro Cotton Mills, Oakboro. 

J. L. Judd, Varina; brother-in-law of H. E. Parker, president of 
Varina Knitting Mills, Varina. 

Hal Farris, Shelby; son of J. J. Farris, foreman of carding, Lily 
Mills, Shelby. | 


E. H,. Warren, Kernersville; cousin of Leonard Warren, foreman 
Southern Silk Mills, Kernersville. 

R. B. Flack, Rutherfordton; son of R. R. Flack, superintendent, 
Grace Mills, Rutherfordton. 


 R.L. Poovey, Jr., Statesville; son of the late R. L. Poovey, super- 
intendent of Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville. 

J. J. Griffith, Jr., Kernersville; son of J. J. Griffth, secretary and 
treasurer, Vance Knitting Mills, Kernersville. — 

_ §. C. McPherson, Burlington; relative connected with mill in Bur- 

lington. 

_K. W. Horne, Mt. Gilead; brother of W. L. Horne, superintendent 
of drapery and crepe, Burlington Mills, Burlington. 

B. M. Payne, Kannapolis; son of M. M. Payne, assistant superin- 
tendent. Cannon Mills, Kannapolis. 


Other textile students related to textile officials but un- 
able to be in the picture because of being on class in other 
departments of the College when photograph was taken: 


Allen, J. S., North Wilkesboro; nephew of G. G. Allen, general 
superintendent of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis. 

Barnhardt, J. H., Charlotte; son of T. M. Barnhardt, president 
of Barnhardt Mig. Co., Charlotte: 


Blackwood, T. $., Cooleemee; son of A. J. Blackwood, foreman 
of carding, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee. 

Burns, D. F., Jr., Durham; son of D. F. Burns, general superin- 
tendent, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham. 

Dauray, E.. Central Falls, R. I.; son of E. A. Dauray, Natiorial 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Fox, A. J., Troutman; son of C. A. Fox, superintendent, Hall-Kale 
Mig. Co., Troutman. 

Freeze, W. D., High Point; son of E. W. Freeze, Sr., president 
and treasurer, Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, High Point. 

Hardin, J. S., Raleigh; brother of D. B. Hardin, assistant profes- 
sor of knitting, Textile School, N. C. State College. 

Harris, B. R., Raleigh; brother of H. L. Harris, vice-president, 
Galax Knitting Co., Galax, Va. 

Heath, H. B., Chester, S. C.; son of G. B. Heath, president, Ma- 
netta Mills, Monroe, N. C., and Lando, 5S. C. 

Herring, T. M., Roseboro; son of Troy 1. Herring, owner, Rose- 

dale Mig. Co., Roseboro. 

Hunter, M. C., Charlotte, nephew of H. G. Mayer, Southern Rep- 
resentative, Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Johnson, J. M., St. Pauls; son of W. D. Johnson, direct selling 
agent, St. Pauls Cotton Mills Co., St. Pauls. 

Landis, F. 0., Charlotte; brother of O. D. Landis, representative 
of Graton & Knight heather Belting Co. : 

Lewis, J. H., Winston-Salem; son of A. B. Lewis, foreman, Chat- 
ham Mig. Co., Winston-Salem. — 

McGinity, A., Shelby; son of A. J. McGinty, president of Chick- 
asaw Thread Co., Shelby. 

Mason, J. H., Lowell; son of A. H. Mason, National Weaving 
Co., Lowell, N. C. 

May, E., Jr., Burlington; 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington. 

Meikle, J. R., Roanoke Rapids; son of A. Meikle, superintendent 
of Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids. 

Nickles, R. E., Hodges, 5. C.; nephew of Z. H. Mangum, general 
superintendent, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Pitts, P. H., Glen Alpine; son of N. D. Pitts, president, Glen Al- 
pine Knitting Mills, Glen Alpine. 

Richie, T. L., Gastonia; son of A. P. Richie, superintendent, Dixon 
and Trenton Mills, Gastonia. 

Saunders, W. W.. Albemarle; son of E. W. Saunders, superintend- 
ent, Wiscassett Knitting Mills Co., Albemarle. 

Teeter, R. H., Charlotte; nephew of Willis Pence, head mechanic, 
Efird Mills, Albemarle. 

Tickle, C. R., Burlington; son of J. E. Tickle, loom fixer, Stevens 
Mfg. Co., Burlington. 

White, W. H., Greensboro; son of W. O. White, Cone Export & 
Commission Co., Greensboro. 

Wilkins, L. P.. Haw River; cousin of E. H. Wilkins, bookkeeper, 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


son of E. May, superintendent, May 
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Wynn, Carl, Kings Mountain; son of Will Wynn, loom fixer, Dill- 
ing Mills, Kings Mountain. 

Thomas, F. A., Jr., High Point; nephew of W. B. Thomas, secre- 
tary and treasurer of Thomas Mills, High Point. 


A. J. Blackwood, foreman of carding, Erwin Mills, 
Cooleemee, lias three sons in the Textile School, two of 
whom graduated in June. W. A. Blackwood has accept- 
ed a position with Mayo Mills, Mayodan. T. S. Black- 
wood has accepted a position with Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Twelve of the 197 students now in attendance at the 
Textile School have brothers who have received degrees 
from the Textile School. They are: 


J. H. Barnhardt, Charlotte; 
hardt Mfg. Co., Charlotte. 

H. D. Carpenter, Lincolnton; brother of M. A. Carpenter, de- 
signer, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee. 

W. D. Freeze, High Point; brother of E. W. Freeze, Jr., secretary 
of Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, High Point. 

J. S. Hardin, Raleigh; brother of D. B. Hardin, assistant profes- 
sor of knitting, Textile School, N. C. State College. 

B. R. Harris, Raleigh; brother of H. L. Harris, vice-president of 
Galax Knitting Co., Galax, Va. 

K. W. Horne, Mt. Gilead: brother of W. L. Horne, superintendent 
of drapery and crepe, Burlington Mills, Burlington. 

C. B. Knight, Durham; brother of C. I. Knight, textile analyst, 
Appraisers Stores, U. S. Govt., New York City. 

R. L. Rogers, Oakboro; brother of W. R. Rogers, assistant super- 
intendent, Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids. 

R. L. Ward, Thomasville; brother of W. H. Ward, American 
Glanzstoff Co., Elizabethton, Tenn. 

L. C. Weaver, Rocky Mount; brother of W. G. Weaver, now in- 
Philippine Islands with American Tobacco Company, but for- 
merly with Marshall Field & Co. in New York. 

H. D. Whitener, Gastonia; brother of N. G. Whitener, assistant 
designer, Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain. 

D. C. Williams, Hope Mills; brother of C. B. Williams, assistant 
superintendent, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Fieldale, Va. 


brother of Jake C. Barnhardt, Barn- 


In addition to these twelve, several other textile stu- 
dents have brothers who attended the Textile School for 
one or more years. 


Another interesting fact is that over one-third of the 
students now in attendance have had practical experience 
in mills ranging from one summer to several years. 


Judging from the background of these men, 1t ts evident 
that the textile industry will not lack for future leadership 
if these men follow in the footsteps of their relatives. 


REGISTRATION: 


Students registered 1932-1933... 
Students registered 1933-1934... 
Withdrawn for. various causes... 
Students now in attendance... 107 


This is 11.3% increase over any previous year since the Textile 
School was established. Of the 197 students in attendance, 171, or 
86.8% are from North Carolina. The other 26 list their homes as 
follows: 

South Carolina, 7; New York, 3; Rhode Island, 3; Virginia, 3; 
Georgia, 2; New Jersey, 2; Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Illinois, and Turkey, leach. — 


Textile records 1901 to 133, inclusive, show: 


M.S. degrees awarded | 
B.S. degrees awarded (graduates of regular 4- -year courses) 400 
American graduates with B.S. degrees ___.. 391 
Percentage of total American graduates in ‘the textile in- : 
dustry 72.15 


Peséonaiite of living American graduates in the textile in- 
dustry 

Percentage of graduates located in North Carolina 64 
(Deceased graduates, 10.) 


This is a remarkable record. Since the first textile de- 
gree was awarded in 1901, only 10 graduates have passed 
away, two of them being casualties of the World War. 

The only North Carolina Ace in the World War is a 
graduate of the Textile School. | 
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Sons of Textile Men Attending Clemson Textile School 


- The father of each cadet is active in cotton manufacturing. 


Please note that Mr. Cobb has two sons in this list and also Mr. Ballard has two sons. 


Upper Photo— 
Back Row, Left to Right— 
Zimmerman, E. T. 
Cobb, J. E. 
Lancaster, W. Z. 
Federline, J. R. 
Middle Row, Left to ment 
Sanders, J. D. 
Iler, F. H. 
Smard, S. C. 
Ballard, J. C. 
Watkins, L. L. 
Ballard, W. H. 
Rhoden, J. T. 
Hilton, R. E. 


Front Row, Left to Right— 
Harbig, G. L. 
Cobb, W. C. 
Cottingham, M. C. 
Haddle, J. M. 
Bowie, P. E. 
Bridges, H. P. 
Bowen, L. L. 
Browning, C. O. 


Lower Photo— 
Back Row, Left to Righi— 


Duval, 
Hankinson, W. O. 
Acker, L. M. 


Second Row, Left to Right— 


Cunningham, F. H. 
Lewis, W. K. 
Zimmerman, E. T. 
Cobb, J. E. 
Lancaster, W. Z. 
Federline, J. R. 
McNamara, F. F. 
Garrett, J. S. 
Wall, J. B. 

Third Row, Left to Right— 
Sanders, J. D. 
Iler, F. H. 
Smart, S. C. 
Ballard, J. C. 


Watkins, L. L. 
Ballard, W. H. 
Rhoden, J. 
Hilton, R. E. 
Dean H. H. Willis 
Front Row, Left to Right— 
Harbig, G. L. 
Cobb, W. C. 
Cottingham, M. C. 
Haddle, J. M. 
Bowie, P. E. 
Bridges, H. P. 
Bowen, L. L. 
Browning, C. O. 
Prof. R. K. Eaton 


This group includes a few students who have uncles who are a ctive in cotton manufacturing. 


Dean Willis and Professor Eaton are included because their f athers were mill men. 
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Textile Students At Georgia Tech Who Are Sons or Relatives of Textile Men 


Reading from Left to Right—Livingston, Emmett Sherwood, 


R. F. D., Columbus, Ga.; Swift, Henry Woodruff, Peacock, 
Woods, Columbus, Ga.; Stribling, Sloan Yowell, III, Habersham, 


Ga.; Cunningham, Cary Raymond, 434 Lawton Street, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Felker, George Walton, Jr., Monroe, Ga.; Mayes, John 
Henry, III, 802 S. Lee Street, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


STUDENTS WHOSE FATHERS ARE CONNECTED WITH MILLS WHO ARE NOT IN PICTURE 


Not Shown in Picture—Browning, G. F., Jr., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Bryngelson, O. W., 1516 Jefferson Davis Avenue, Augusta, 
Ga.; Grimes, I. B., LaGrange, Ga.; Jenkins, W. R., Scottdale, 


Ga.; Jones, L. L., Canton, Ga.; Sponcler, M. M., 65 Jackson St., 
Newnan, Ga. 


Council Asks Wider Differentials 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Southern States Industrial 
Council, with headquarters in this city, and John E. Ed- 
gerton, of Lebanon, Tenn., president of the Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, president of the council, in announcing 
results of a survey of Southern industry under the NRA, 
states that the outstanding problems facing Tennessee 
manufacturers today, are the following three: 


Unsatisfactory price structure due to lack of code en- 
forcement, to lack of co-operation within the industry, 
and to consumer resistance to greatly increased prices. 

An urgent need for wage differentials in a number of 
industries that do not have a differential and for the 
granting of wider differentials in almost all other in- 
stances. 

Adjustment of freight rates on goods moving from the. 
South to the East so that Tennessee manufacturers will 
be able to ship East at the same rates which the manu- 
facturers of the East have been shipping to Tennessee. 

SouTH AT DISADVANTAGE 

A large number of the manufacturers declared that pro- 
duction costs in the South have been increased to a much 
greater extent than they have in the North and that the 
competitive situation is thus overbalanced in favor of 
Eastern and Northern competitors. These manufacturers 


stated that competitive conditions must be equalized by 
reducing the excessively increased production costs of 
their section. Unless this is done, they declared, many 
additional curtailments must be made in their operation. 


While a number of the Tennessee manufacturers are in 
favor of the price fixing and the cost protection provisions 
of the NRA codes and have profited by them, they point 
out that it is imperative that prices be kept within the 
purchasing power, of the consumer. 


The general price structure, the manufacturers pointed 
out, especially in the consumer goods industries, has been 
further upset by the sale of goods that were held in stock 
by larger companies throughout the country at less than 
established prices. This, together with the abnormally 
large stocks purchased by jobbers in anticipation of the 
price rise, and in many instances not moved, is placing 
many of the manufacturers in a very unsatisfactory posi- 
tion. 


Rayon Finishing Plant is Proposed for 
Hemp 


Carthage, N. C.—According to one of Hemp’s leading 
citizens there is a possibility that the rayon interests may 
decide to erect a finishing plant at that point, says an 
article in the Moore County News, 
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he Proper... RING 
RAVELER . . . for every 
extile Need 
Spinning or Twisting 
Under This Seal _ 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze . 
_ The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
For Spinning and Twisting | 
For 


Spinning and Twisting 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
bestos Yarns ..... Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers ..... in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement ..... Order now. 
ara Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 
NEW ENGLAND 


MID-ATLANTIC 
SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 


A Trave 


ler for Every Fibre 
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New Boards Planned to 
Avert Textile Labor 
Troubles 


A further step in the program designed to avert labor 
troubles in the textile industry was announced by NRA 
last week with the approval of General Johnson. It in- 
cludes code amendments establishing local and State 
board which will work under the National Cotton Textile 
Relations Board. 

The program follows out the terms under which Gen- 
eral Johnson quelled the threat of a general strike in the 
industry some weeks ago. 

In addition to creation of State and local boards, the 
industrial relations board, now headed by Robert Bruere, 
is to be increased from three members to five, two to be 
nominated’ by the cotton textile code authority to repre- 
sent employers, two to be nominated by the NRA labor 
advisory board to represent employees, with a stipulation 
that at least one shall be chosen from employees of the 
industry, and an impartial chairman to be selected by 
Johnson. 

It was considered probable that Johnson would retain 
Bruere as head of the board and that Francis J. Gorman, 
vice-president of the United Textile Workers of America, 
would be one of the labor members. There was no hint 
as to the employers’ representatives, nor was there con- 
fiarmation of reports long current, that Maj. George L. 
Berry, president labor member, would be replaced. 


Powers BROADENED 


The effect of the amendments approved, the NRA said, 
“Ts to increase the personnel of the national body and to 
broaden the powers of it and the subsidiary groups so as 
to more nearly guarantee satisfactory settlements of fur- 
ther disputes.” 

The preamble of the amendments states that their pur- 
pose “is to make proper provision with regard to any 
problem of working conditions in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, including, but without limitation, all claims and 
complaints and discriminations, representation, in correct 
entries on pay envelopes, unwarranted reductions in class- 
ification, increased stretch-out, alleged violations of Sec- 
tion 7-A (the collective bargaining provision) of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and all other alleged violations of 
the code provisions affecting relations between employers 


_| and employees.” 


By far the most common complaint of labor in the cot- 
ton textile industry is alleged abuse of the stretch-out 
system—the practice of increasing the number of ma- 
chines a worker is forced to operate without any corre- 
sponding increase in pay. Another sore spot is the 
alleged discrepancies and variations in wages paid to 
workers in brackets above the minimum wage. 

Anxious to put the new program in operation as speed- 
ily as possible, the administrator, upon nomination by 
the national board, will appoint State cotton textile in- 
dustrial relations boards, to be made up of three members 
each, in every State in which the industry operates. Each 
board will have an impartial chairman, with a represen- 
tative of employees and another for employers. 


TEMPORARY BOARDS 
The local boards would be set up only in the event of 
disagreement between employers and employees. In such 
cases, the employers and employees may establish an 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE MOST FLEXIBLE 
SYSTEM OF 
SPOOLING AND WARPING 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
SUPER-SPEED WARPERS 


THE AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


HANDLES AS HIGH AS FOUR YARN 
NUMBERS AT ONE TIME WITHOUT | 
DANGER OF MIXING THE COUNTS 


e 
THE SUPER-SPEED WARPER 
PERMITS CHANGES OF YARN OR NUMBER 


OF ENDS TO BE MADE ON EACH SUC- 
CESSIVE BEAM WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME. 


This Warper Handles Beams with 
Heads up to 30" in Diameter. 
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CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
SPECIAL FINISHES... 


Specializing 


in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, &. C. 


.. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES .. | 


GARLAND 

LOOM PICKERS and 

LOOM HARNESSES 


-BALING PREss 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Revers 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


James M. Bailey has been promoted from: production 


manager to superintendent of the Slater Manufacturing 


Company, slater, N. C. 


Fred W. Keasler has been promoted from assistant 


| overseer to overseer weaving at the Slater Manufacturing 


Company, Slater, S. C.. 


Donald Comer, head of the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, has been designated to do the buying of cotton and 
mattress ticking for the Alabama Relief Administration. 


_ C. R. Barton has been promoted to production man- 
ager at the Slater Manufacturing Company, Slater, S. C. 
He is a textile graduate of Clemson College and has been 
with the Slater company since his graduation in 1929. 


Mills Lose 2.41¢ on Pound of Cloth 


Greenville, S. C.—Print cloth manufacturers of Green- 
ville lose 2.41c on every pound of cloth made up now, due 
primarily to the processing tax, according to figures com- 
piled by C. W. Lively, local representative of the firm of 
Bond, McEnany & Co., of New York. 

The figures were computed on the basis of present ' 
prices for raw materials and finished goods. 

In 64x60 cloth, 5.35 yards make a pound and this 
amount brings, at 67¢c a yard, 35.44c.. Subtracting .85c 
for selling expense, the pound of cloth nets the manufac- 
turer 34.59c. 

The cost of a pound of cotton, including charges and 
waste, at October cotton figures, amounts to 15.57c. Add 
to this the processing tax of 4.20c, labor at 9.58c, over- 
head at 5.75c and depreciation at 1.90c, and the actual 
cost in manufacturing a pound of cotton is 37c, or 2.41c 
more than the amount received for a pound of cloth. 

Mr. Lively said the figures on cost were furnished by 
an. official of a local low-cost mill and that some manu- 
facturers were losing more. 

Advance in the price of print cloth of ‘c a yard last 
week helped some but cotton prices are going up also. 

Mill men of the Piedmont section have fought for relief 
from the processing tax and still hope to have it elimi- 
nated at the next session of Congress. However, Secre- 
tary Wallace believes the tax will remain, as it is the only 
means of financing the A. A. A. Ina statement last week, 
he said the processors have offered no better plan and 


that the A. A. A. had to have money with which to func- 
tion. 


Threat of Small Cotton Crop 


“Only a protracted period of ideal weather can change 
the present promise of a very small crop and materially 
higher prices,’ says Benjamin Adler, of Munds, Winslow 
& Potter. 

His observations on crop developments may be sum- 
marized: 

“The cotton crop is now at the critical stage in Texas. 
Cotton in this State had less than half the normal rainfall 
in May and less than one-quarter of the normal rainfall 
in June. Deterioration will be rapid from now on and 
unless there is a genera! soaking rain soon, a crop failure 
is indicated for this State. With adequate rains Texas 


will just about make the amount allotted under the 
Bankhead Act. | 
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“The rainfall which was so prevalent in eastern sections 
for the period from June Ist to June 19th, started again 
the last of June and has continued daily to the date of 
this article, causing widespread danger of weevil damage 
as they are numerous and active in all sections. This 
threat is especially grave because the crop here is: about 
two weeks behind normal. 

“Although, as I pointed out in a previous article, the 
present crop picture resembles most strikingly that of 
1921 in its history to date. In 1921 the crop outturn was 
7,945,000 bales and the highest price reached in late Sep- 
tember, 23 cents. Although indications pointed to a 
crop of slightly under 10 million bales as of the middle of 
June, the unfavorable weather since then and a continua- 
tion of it suggests a further reduction in baleage prospects 
that may become alarming.” 


Handbook for Hosiery Dyers 


E. F. Houghton & Co., of Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished a revised edition of “Houghton’s Handbook for the 
Hosiery Dyer,” prepared by the Research. Staff of that 
company. The result of 69 years’ experience in research 
and development with a wealth of other data useful to 
every hosiery dyer will be found in this book. Write to 
the above company at 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a free copy. 


OBITUARY 
LYSANDER BLAIR CONWAY 


Danville, Va.—Lysander Blair Conway, for 30 years 
secretary and treasurer of the Danville Mills, died July 
12th from the effects of a heart attack ten days prior to 
his death. 

Born in Pittsylvania on March 19, 1871, Mr. Conway 
was a son of Lysander B. Conway and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Golden Conway. He was educated in the public schools 
of Danville. | 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Conway was operating a 
store in Caroline County, beginning the business career 
that was to carry him to success. 

Since 1903 he had been connected with the knitting 
mills. He was also a director of the First National Bank 
of Danville, a director of the Danville Traction and Pow- 
er Company, and president of the Perpetual Building and 
Loan Company. 

Included in the civic service he gave to Danville were a 
two-year term as president of the Danville Chamber of 
Commerce, fourteen years on the city council, and service 
on various committees during the war. He was chairman 
of the war work drive in Danville. | 

Ahong Mr. Conway’s fraternal affiliations were mem- 
bership in Roman Eagle Lodge of Masons, and Knights 
Templar. He was a member of the Rotary Club, the 
Danville Golf Club and the old Tuscarora Club. 

Mr. Conway was first married to Miss Louise Anderson 
of this city, and after her death he married Miss Mildred 
H. Hoge of Frankfort, Ky. He leaves four children, Miss 
Charlotte Conway, Miss Anne F. Conway, Lysander B. 
Conway, 3rd, and French H. Conway. 


JAMES T. GREENE | 


Greenville, S. C.—James T. Greene, 62, master me- 
chanic of Dunean Mill here, died suddenly while attend- 
ing a baseball game last Tuesday afternoon. He had 


been connected with the mill for twenty-five years and 
was manager of the mill’s baseball team. Funeral ser- 
vices were held this afternoon. 
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TORNADO 


Portable Electric 
Blowers 


Instant, clean, dry air 
gale for cleaning mo- 
tors, shafting, and ma. 
chinery. 


Free 10-day trial— 
write for prices and 
literature. 

601 Builders’ Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. 
Direct Factory Representatives, Greenville 


5. 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. | 


Now—No Extra Fare 


On Trains Nos. 37 and 38 


On June 28, 1934, extra fare between New York, 
New Orleans and intermediate stations was with- 
drawn. | 

High-class sleeping car equipment and convenient 
schedules will be continued with the addition of 
comfortable coach accommodations. 

Ask Ticket Agents about greatly reduced fares 
and sleeping car reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


* 
ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY Q 
on 
| There is Nothing like 
: 
% 


AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
e 


ARP sizing, printing and finishing processes 
offer many problems in the uses of starches, 
dextrins and gums. 


Our Research Service Department has in operation 
a complete textile laboratory equipped with semi- 
plant machines for accurate experimental and devel- 
opment work in all the phases of textile processing. 


We invite textile manufacturers to avail themselves 
of this service and submit any and all problems for a 
thorough and exhaustive investigation. 


Write to— 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place New York City 


FRAMES - HEDOLES 
ATLANT 


HARNESS & REED MFG. CC 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Let Us Regroove, Straighten, Re-point 
and Polish Your 


Worn Spindle Whirls 


right in your own mill on our patented PORTABLE 
SPINDLE MACHINE. The cost is low. 


Have Done Work 


Excel Machine Co., Inc. 


W. Cc. McGee W. A. Kluttz 
President GASTONIA, N. C. Sec.- Treas. 


Write for Particulars and Names of Mills for Whom We — 
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Harriman Hosiery Mill Asks Ruling By 
Justice Department 


Knoxville, Tenn.—‘‘Under the Constitution of the 
United States and the law of the land, does Administra- 
tor Johnson have a legal right to utilize governmental 
agencies to boycott the product of the Harriman Hosiery 
Mills?” 

This is one of the questions asked of NRA Administra- 
tor Johnson in a letter sent by mill officials. 

Others ask if any company, under the freedom-of-con- 
tract provisions of the Constitution, can “against its de- 
sire be lawfully required to employ or discharge any indi- 
vidual,” or if it is a violation of the recovery act to “re- 
fuse to execute an agreement demanded of it by Adminis- 
trator Johnson.” 


Another question reads: “Is it a violation of Section 
7-A of the national industrial recovery act as written into 
the hosiery code for the Harriman Hosiery Mills to refuse 
to employ individuals unless they live within a radius of 
25 miles of Harriman, Tenn.; and is it a violation for the 
company to employ more than one wage-earner in a fam- 
ily group?”’ 

The first of the question series touches on constitutional 
questions, whether or not a citizen or firm may have a 
“public trial by an imperial jury,” or if the recovery act 
does not provide only fines and, in exceptional cases, im- 
prisonment for violations. 


“Does not the law provide that the U. S. District At- 
torney shall institute suit against the violator in the Unit- 
ed States District Court where the offense was commit- 
ted?” the letter demanded. 


The attorney-general has already ruled that the com- 
pany cannot be prosecuted in the court on the evidence 
submitted by Administrator Johnson. Referring to that, 
a question in the letter asks: 

“Can any company under the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States be legally deprived of its property or property 


| right without due process of law or a just, fair and impar- 


tial trial?” 

The company submitted the questions to General John- 
son, with the request that he submit them to the attorney- 
general. “By following this method,” the letter said, “we 
believe that your publicity department will be unable to 
twist and distort facts so as to make it appear that this 
company is a law violator.” 


Cotton Consumed in June 


Washington.—Cotton consumption during June was 
approximately 330,000 bales less than in the same month 
last year, but total consumption for the 11 months’ period 
ended June 30th amounted to 5,340,715 bales compared 
with 5,536,754 bales for the 11 months’ period ended 
June 30, 1933, according to figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

According to the department’s preliminary report, 363,- 
414 bales were consumed during June this year compared 
with 697,261 bales in June last year. On hand in con- 
suming establishments June 30th this year there was a 
total of 1,326,480 bales compared with 1,398,448 bales 
for the same period last year; and in public storage and 
at compresses for the two periods, there was a total of 
5,985,715 bales and 6,309,492 bales, respectively. | 

Of total consumption during June this year, 292,621 
bales. were used in the cotton-growing States, 59,962 in 
New England States, and 10,831 bales in all other States. 

Cotton spindles active during June numbered 24,690,- 
312 compared with 25,549,974 in June last year. 
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The 


. ss the result of more than one hundred years of 
| progress in building Preparatory Machinery. 


Tue deep high Calender Stock is evened BEFORE it 
PERMITS OVERSIZE LAPS. Safety — reaches the Feed Rolls, being acted 
Rack Release and Safety Knock-Off upon by the Pedal Roll and Evener 
Motions easily accessible from the Pedals, thus providing GREATER 
outside. EVENNESS AND SENSITIVITY. 


A sensitive Feed Regulator Helical Gear Drive from Top 
mounted in the Intermediate Hopper Cone Shaft to Pin Apron insures 
controls, AT ALL TIMES, WITHIN AMPLE POWER and a QUIET POS- | 
VERY CLOSE LIMITS, the amountof [ITIVE DRIVE. 
stock in the Feeder. 


All parts readily accessible for rapid adjustment. Cleanout doors 
conveniently located, of ample size. Ball-bearings used generously 
throughout wherever practical and advantageous. 


W HITIN — N WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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An Old Battle On New Fields 


HERE is, of course, an eternal battle between 

manufacturers of cotton goods and the buy- 
ers of same and over a period of years most of 
the battles have been won by the buyers. 


Statistics produced some time ago by a promi- 
nent firm of accountants showing that very few 
mills had made money, except upon fortunate 
purchases of cotton, prove our statement that 
the buyers of goods:have usually won. 


In the past, whenever the slightest dullness or 
the slightest evidence of an accumulation of 
cotton goods became evident buyers united in a 
drive against the market and by withholding 
orders soon brought about lower prices. 


Unable to get sufficient orders to keep their 
looms in operation, mill men came to the con- 
clusion that it was for the benefit of both the 
mills and the employees to reduce wages enough 


to be able to accept business at the prices of- 
fered. 


When one mill accepted lower prices other 
mills had to do the same and they too were 
forced to cut wages. 


In this manner and with the general co-opera- 
tion of other buyers, have cotton goods prices 
been forced down. 

We have never known a mill to profit by cut- 
ting wages because the reduction in the payroll 


was always given to the buyers through lower 
prices. | | 


In our opinion we are now in the midst of a 
similar battle between buyers of cotton goods 
and the manufacturers of same, but fortunately 
for the cotton mills and for the employees, there 
is a fixed minimum wage and no reduction in the 
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prices of goods can be made at the expense of 
the workers. 


If a mill manager reduces his prices below cost 
of production, it must be reflected in a loss to 
the mill and sooner or later he will be called to. 


account by his stockholders. 


Buyers of goods are waging their battle 
against prices, knowing that they have succeed- 
ed in the past, but the battle is upon a new field 
and no longer can money be taken from cotton 
mill employees and given to the buyers of goods. 

Mill men can laugh in the faces of the buyers 
today, for. the ultimate outcome will be on the 
side of the mills. 

No industry can not operate very long with 
prices below cost and there is no other way by 


_ which mills can make a quick reduction in costs. 


Cotton goods sold freely and in large volume 
when cotton was at 20 cents, 25 cents and 30 
cents and in those periods wages generally 
throughout the country were upon a lower scale 
than at present under the NRA. | 

If the mills stand firm, the buyers of cotton 
goods will be forced to pay prices which will be 
profitable. | 


Mills can not yield because, fortunately, they 
are against a stone wall—the minimum wage. 


The Racketeers and Their Dupes 


NLY a short time ago many ofthe mill em- 
ployees of Alabama were getting $6 to $8 
per week for 55 hours work. 


Now when they are working 40 hours per 
week and $12 per week and “‘up,” they walk out 
at the command of a non-working racketeer and 
make the following demands: : 


1. A permanent 30-hour week. 

2. A $12 minimum wage for a 30-hour week, repre- 
senting a 33 1-3 per cent increase, since that is the same 
minimum now paid for the 40 hours week. 

3. Elimination of the “stretchout system” and also 
the “speed up” on weeks of curtailed production. 

4. Reinstatement of all jobs eliminated through the 
“stretchout.”’ 

5. Re-employment of all workers discharged for union 
activity and abolition of “discrimination” against union 
members. 

6. Recognition of the United Textile Workers of 
America and the local unions for collective bargaining 
under Section 7-A of the NRA. 


The statistical division of the NRA, an un- 
prejudiced body, has made a report and said that 
the cotton textile industry could not sell goods 
based upon higher wages or a 30-hour week. 

If there is excessive stretchout, or if employees 
have been discharged for union activities, there 
is no need to strike, for there is a National Labor 


Managing Editor | 
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Board to pass upon such matters and to issue 
orders. 

There is only one reason for the strike and 
that is Section 6 of the demands. 

There is only one reason for Section 6 and 
that is that the non-working racketeers want 
themselves recognized as the guardians of the 
mill employees, both union and non-union, so 
that they may collect more union dues and get 
more money for themselves. 

Sooner or later the status of the racketeers 
must be settled and this is probably a good time. 

Many New England mills recognized the 
unions twenty years ago only to see strikes fo- 
mented every few months and in the end the 
spindles in New England were reduced from 
21,000,000 to 12,000,000 and thousands of mill 
operatives permanently thrown out of work. 

_ If the mills of Alabama stand idle for a year 
they will be better off than if they yield to the 
dues collecting racketeers who are now causing 
the strikes. 


In 1921 an organizer, John J. Dean, promoted 
the strike at Charlotte, Concord and Kannapolis 
which caused the mill employees, at least, $200,- 
000 loss in wages and gained for — not a sin- 
gle thing. 


He was accused of trying to dynamite a cot- 
ton mill and his morals were very questionable. 


An organizer named John Dean is causing the 


strikes in Alabama and we are wondering if he 
is not the same man. 


These racketeers are shouting about their 
rights under the NRA but are flouting the rules 
and decisions of the NRA and. doing their best 
to wreck the New Deal. 


When the smoke has cleared away in Alabama 


the mill employees will realize that John Dean 


and the other organizers were racketeers who 


were interested only in what they could put in 
their own pockets. 


Textile Schools 


N this issue we are publishing photographs of 

those textile students at N. C. State, Clemson 
and Georgia Tech who are sons of, or, at least, 
closely related to cotton manufacturers. It hap- 
pens that there were no relatives of mill men 
among the textile students at Auburn. 

We were greatly surprised at the very large 
number of such students and it certainly indi- 
cates that textile education is growing in pop- 
ularity. | 

Only a few years ago there was, in the mills, a 
feeling of contempt for those who had been 
through a textile school but good sense has pre- 
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vailed and now we find superintendents and 
overseers, who found their own paths difficult 
but succeeded by reason of hard work, now de- 
nying themselves many things in order to send 
their sons to a textile school and give them a 
better chance in life. 


The boys who are now graduating from the 
textile schools are coming forth better equipped 
and somehow they do not seem to have the ego- 
tism of the graduates of twenty years ago and 
are better able to understand the mill employees. 

Our textile schools are not yet what they 
should be but at this present moment a special 
effort is being made to revise and improve the 
courses so as to make them of increased value to 
the students and the industry. 


Curtailment In Yards 


— to the recent report the consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States during 
June was 363,400 bales as compared to 698, 000 
in June, 1933. 


At this time last year and for two months 


prior to this time, there was a tremendous drive 


to get out goods prior to the adoption of the 
Textile Code and the imposition of the process- 
ing tax. 


During May, June and July, 1933, the pro- 
duction of cotton goods was far in excess of nor- 
mal requirements and the excess production of 
that period has been one of the reasons why it 
has been difficult to get prontaile business dur- 
ing the past six months. 


With 334,600 less bales consumed in June, 
1934, as compared to June, 1933, we are begin- 
ning upon a reversal of the situation which ex- 
isted last fall and winter. 

Measured in lint 334,600 bales of cotton are 
126,478,800 pounds. 


On the basis of an average of four yards to 
the pound the above represents 506,000,000. 

The figures show that in June, 1934, more 
than 500,000,000 less yards of cotton goods were 
produced by mills, in the United States, than in 
June, 1933. 

As the same rate of curtailment will probably 
run through July and into August, it appears © 
that during these three months more than l,- 
250,000,000 less yards of cotton goods will be 


produced than in the same period last year. 


Where the cotton goods market suffered last 
fall and winter from excess production during the 
summer, it will benefit during the coming fall 
and winter from the present curtailment and 
sooner or later there is liable to be a scramble 
for cotton goods. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
L-AAWRENCE, MASS. 


Cut Your Tying Costs 
with the 
Bunn Manual Cross Tie 
Textile Tying Machine 


The Bunn Tying Ma- 
chine will cross tie a 
package in two seconds. 
There is absolutely no 
waste of twine nor is it 
necessary to change or 


various size packages. 


The BUNN and one girl will do the work of 2 or 3 
hand tyers. The BUNN always ties tight. Sent on 
10-day Free Trial. 


Southern Textile Exposition—Booth No. 466 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street 
CHICAGO—U. S. A. 


adjust the machine for | 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Aucusta, Ga.—According to an announcement, the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company of Augusta has been 
given an order for 249,000 yards of cotton duck, 36-inch, 
for the Army, at 4.55c a yard. 


GreENSsBORO, N. C.—In a survey of some of the textile 
manufacturing establishments here, it was learned, that 
important expansions are underway at the Dixie Throw- 
ing Company, Greensboro Manufacturing Company and 
the White Oak Mills, a unit of the Cone Mills. 


WortTHVILLE, N. C.—The Leward Cotton Mills have 
recently installed one lap weight indicator, of which pat- 
ents were received by its inventor, W. T. Trogden, over- 
seer of carding and spinning here. The American Moist- 
ening Company has bought and are manufacturing these 
on a royalty basis. 


Macon, Ga.—George W. McCommon, president ot the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, has announced that the mills have 
been closed down temporarily “because of a lack of or- 
ders.”’ The mills were closed Tuesday. 

About 100 were employed on the limited production 
schedule under which the mills are reported to have been 
operating recently, it is understood. 


SHetBy, N. C.—A charter has been granted by Secre- 
tary of State Stacey W. Wade for the Shelby Hosiery 
Mill, which will make hosiery under a $25,000 authorized 
capital with $3,444 stock subscribed by John W. Cash, 
of Shelby, Fred G. Hahn, V. C. Bridges and Marvin 
Bridges, all of Hickory. 

Mr. Cash, who has considerable experience in the man- 
ufacture of hosiery at Boiling Springs, recently moved to 
Shelby. He and his family live in Belvedere. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Representatives of five cotton 
mills of South Carolina appeared before the State Tax 
Commission to ask for reductions or adjustments in the 
property tax assessments on the mill properties. 

The following were at the hearing: L. B. Blake and 
V. W. Vaughn, representing Belton Cotton Mills at Bel- 
ton; L. O. Hammett, of the Chiquola Manufacturing 
Company at Honea Path; T. Frank Watkins, Anderson 
Cotton Mills at Anderson; S. H. Sevint, Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company at Graniteville, and G. H. 
Hughes, Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company at Ware 
Shoals. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—During the past year five of the 
largest manufacturing plants of Buncombe County gained 
$571,853 in taxable value, the 1934 tax records indicate. 
They are on the tax books for $5,410,660, as compared 
with $4,838,807 in 1933. All plants showed gains rang- 
ing from $17,000 to $320,000; except Sayles-Biltmore 
Bleacheries, which dropped from $539,389 to $520,937. 
The American Enka Corporation’s tax book valuation 
was boosted from $3,062,104 to $3,384,505 this year. 
The Beacon Manufacturing Company, at Swannanoa, in- 
creased from $751,660 to $935,168. Hans Rees Tannery 
rose from $299,597 to $357,916, and Asheville Cotton 
Mills increased from $186,057 to $203,134. The Sayles- 
Biltmore plant had dno changes in its real estate value of 
$386,957, but its personal property and stock dropped 
from $152,431 to $142,979. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMs | 


GaFFNEY, S. C-——The Musgrove Mills, which normally 
provides employment for around three hundred opera- 
tives, with two shifts, has been closed down for six weeks. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Additional tax liens amounting to 
$69,688 were filed in the office of the register of deeds of 
Gaston County here against the Goldberg chain of mills. 
The corporations and the amounts filed against each of 
them are as follows: American Cotton Mills, Inc., $13,- 
287.35: American Cotton Mills No. 2, $8,096.94: Ameri- 
can Combed Yarn Corporation, $30,041.89; Gastonia 
Thread Yarn Mills, $13,775.90; Piedmont Mills, $4,- 
486.49. The above amounts are for April and May proc- 
essing taxes and penalties. 


The three Gastonia units of the Goldberg chain, the 
Clara, Dunn, and Armstrong Mills, units of the Gastonia 
Thread Yarn Mills, have resumed work and all is har- 
monious after weeks of strikes. 


Ciover, S$, C.—Answer to the petition for appointment 
of a receiver for the Clover Mills Company, the oldest 
textile mill in this town, has been filed through the law 
firm of Hart & Moss, of York, S. C., representing the 
Clover Mills Company. The answer specifically admits 
all of the allegations in the petition, which was filed by 
Charles R. Collins, a stockholder in the company and one 
of its executives, through C. W. Tillett, Jr., his attorney, 
and explains that the financial troubles of the company 
grew out of the depression. 

Receiver J..W. Quinn, of Clover, was appointed by 
Judge T. S. Sease, at Spartanburg, who fixed his bond at 
$5,000. 

Collins alleged in his petition for the appointment of a 
receiver that Clover Mills Company has capital stock of 
$597,947, of which $377,500 is common stock and $220,- 
447 is preferred stock ,and states that all the physical 
assets are in Clover and they consist of the brick factory 
building, houses and other necessary buildings, with 
24,000 spindles and other mill machinery. . There are 
about 400 persons employed in the mill, when it is oper- 
ating at reasonable capacity, the petition says, and they 
all live in the houses belonging to the mill company. 

It is emphasized-in the petition that a large part of the 
machinery in the Clover Mill has been in use ever since 
it was erected, many years ago, and practically all of it is 
old machinery. 


The corporation owes $70,000 to banks, $20,000 to 
other creditors, $25,000 to York County and the munici- 
pality of Clover for taxes, and a total of $18,000 to the 
United States for processing taxes on cotton manufactur- 
ed, it is alleged. After itemizing all this, the petition fur- 
ther alleged the $8,000 cash on hand is all the quick 
assets the corporation owns, and that money was obtained 
by running out all the stock of cotton going through half 
the mill to turn cotton into cash. 

Money due the banks was payable on June 20th, the 
petition avers, and the owners of the corporation promis- 
sory notes for this debt were demanding payment. 

The need for a receiver is shown in the petition by the 
statement that a large number of workers could be kept 
at work in the mill for at least several weeks if some un- 
completed contracts could be fulfilled, but to do that, it is 
necessary to buy about 100 bales of cotton. 

For the last several months, the mill has been operat- 


Believe It or Not 
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Get our new prices. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 
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The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Proprietor 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


Experience of 100 years behind the se- 
lection of most suitable grades of stock 
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these cloths. 
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Noone’s Cloth 
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ing at a loss of $400 to $500 a week, and during the first 
six months of this year it lost $8,000, the petitioner al- 
leged. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Charles R. Collins, who has been 
treasurer of the Clover Mills Company, Clover, S. C., has 
leased the Beaver plant of the Martel Mills, near here, 
and will operate it as a yarn mill. The Martel Mills will 
move 5,000 spindles from one of their South Carolina 
plants to the local mill. The spindles will be installed in 
the space now occupied by the looms which the mill for- 
merly operated. The mill has been idle for some time. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Employees of the Proximity, 
White Oak and Revolution Cotton Mills will take their 
annual vacation this year from Friday, August 3rd, until 
Monday, August 13th, it was announced by Herman 
Cone, treasurer of the Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, simultaneously with the posting of notices to that 
effect in the mills. 


The Proximity Print Works, however, will continue on 
its present schedule with no suspension during this period, 
it was stated. 

In consideration of the vacation period and in order for 
the employees of the mills to make as much time as possi- 
ble under the textile code rulings, the mills will operate 
three 40-hour weeks instead of four 30-hour weeks during 
August, beginning Monday, July 30th, Mr. Cone sgid. 
He also explained that the period of 25 per cent curtail- 
ment invoked by the textile code, which began ssi 4th 
to last 12 weeks, will end August 25th. 


New Boards Planned to Avert Textile 


Labor Troubles 
(Continued from Page 8) 
industrial relations committee, chosen by themselves, on 
which each party shall have equal representation of not 
more than three representatives each. In case such a 
committee is not established, either employer or employee 
may appeal to the State board for assistance and co-oper- 
ation in the creation of a committee. These local, or 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 


New Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dles in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. |. 
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mill groups, will continue in existence only as long as the 


controversy or problem remains an issue. 


The procedure to be followed provides that the local 
board shall make every effort to effect agreements. When 
unsuccessful, the case will be taken up by the State board, 
and, if agreement is still lacking, will be sent to the na- 
tional board whose findings will be final. 


Southern Mills Shown To Be Handicapped 
By Existing Freight Rates 


(Continued from Page 3) 


illustrated by a representative year 1930 when the average 
expense in the Southern region was 6.98 mills per ton mile 


and in the New England region 11.09 mills per ton mile 


(I. C. C. bureau of Statistics—Statement 31,200—I. & S. 
Docket 3636, Exhibit 519, page 47). This average of 60 
per cent greater cost in New England than in the South is 


.maintained when combining the figures for a period of 


years. While all of these figures are shown in the reports 
made by the railroads to the Interstate Commerce .Com- 
mission, and available to parties interested, our friends 
have referred to only one of the large number of elements 
which have a material bearing upon transportation cost 
comparisons in various territories. Even as to that one 
factor or traffic density they appear to have relied upon 
an erroneous assumption and not upon the figures which 
show the density to be greater in the South than in New 
England. 

‘“‘We find no support for the claim that traffic density 
considerations justify a higher level of rates from the 
South. To New York, for example, the haul from South- 
ern mill points is partly in the South and partly in East- 
ern Trunk Line territory, while from New England it is 
entirely in a territory where the traffic density is less than 
in either Southern or Eastern Trunk Line territory. To 
the Eastern or Central States the traffic density and the 
transportation cost for equal hauls in the destination ter- 
ritory portion of the through movement is obviously the 
same whether the shipments originate in the South or in 
New England, but for the portion of haul in the origin 
district the traffic density is greater and the cost is less 
in the South than in New England. Notwithstanding 
these facts the Southern interests have not insisted upon 
their right to relatively lower rates by reason of the lower 
transportation costs and greater average length of haul on 
traffic from the South than from New England to the 
large consuming markets where the movement in each 
case is partly through Eastern Trunk Line and Central 
territory. 

“Although the traffic density is greater in other sec- 

(Continued on Page 25) — 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
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Reports from Lowndes County, 
Georgia, of a new cotton being grown 
there evperimentally suggest rare pos- 
sibilities. Though planted a month 
later than the usual varieties, it is 
said to be much further advanced, in 
some instances waist-high. Some of 
the stalks are said to have from 
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A New Cotton eighty to a hundred squares; many 
double bolls, as well as a few triple 


bolls have developed. The fiber itself 
is credited with remarkable length 
and strength, “often growing to one 
and three-sixteenth inches.’ More- 
over, the probable yield has been esti- 
mated at two to three times above 
that of the ordinary crop. Combin- 
ing with all these merits a sturdy re- 
sistance to the boll weevil, the new 


SEE 


19 


variety may become highly important 
in Georgia agriculture, if its hopes are 
fulfille. The caution is added that 
the experiment in Lowndes County is 
not yet mature enough to warrant 
accurate predictions. A larger yield 
from a restricted acreage and, espe- 
cially, an improvement in the quality 
of the fiber have long been urged as 
essential to a more profitable growing 
of cotton in the Southeast. If the new 
strain meets these requirements and 
proves otherwise feasible, it may well 
mark an epoch.—Aftlanta Journal. 


Work on Rayon Plant 


Waynesboro, Va. -— Announcement 
is made here that good progress is 
being made on the steel work of the 
du Pont Rayon Company’s new unit 
here. The steel framework has been 
erected over an area of about 100 
yards southwest from the present 
main building of the company and 
the work is being pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


Charlotte, N. C. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC SALE OF SILK MILLS 


BY VIRTUE OF THE POWER AND 
AUTHORITY in us, the undersigned 
Trustees vested, under and by virtue of 
a trust deed executed by the Fayetteville 
Silk Mills Company, dated the ist day of 
October, 1930, which trust deed may be 
found entered of record in the Register’s 
Office of Lincoln County, Tennessee, in 
Trust Deed Book 63, page 89, we, the 
undersigned, will sell 
ON THE PREMISES, IN THE TOWN OF 
FAYETTEVILLE, 8TH CIVIL DISTRICT 
OF LINCOLN COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 
ON SATURDAY, the 28th DAY OF JULY. 

1934, at about 1:30 P. M.., 

to the highest bidder for cash, free from 
and in bar of the right of equity of re- 
demption, the lot, building and real es- 
tate, machinery, shafting. equipment and 
furniture and all of the property covered 
under and by virtue of the provisions of 
said trust deed, and being the pro perty 
known as the Fayetteville Silk Mills 
property, located in said town of Fay- 
etteville, Tennessee, said sale being made 
for the purpose of satisfying the indebt- 
edness secured by said trust deed. and 
secured under and by virtue of the terms 
thereof, to which said trust deed refer- 
ence is here had for further particulars. 

Said property will be sold as a whole, 
and as one plant, and as directed by said 
trust deed. 


This the 12th day of June, 1934. 
J. A. MOORES, 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 


Former Member Examining Co 
. Patent Office. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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10-12 Tuomas St. New 
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Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
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Corron Goons | 


New York.—The cotton goods markets showed consid- 
erable improvement during the week. Sales of print 
cloths were estimated to equal two weeks’ production at 
the current rate. It included a considerable yardage for 
spot and nearby delivery and some very good business 
carrying through September. Print cloth prices were up 
Y% cent per yard. On plain combed goods, the advance 
was % cent. 

Sales of sheetings were considerably larger. Starting 
at the low point of several weeks past, they were advanc- 
ed as much as a quarter cent. 

Carded broadcloths were more active and some very 

good business at higher prices was put through. Better 
business was also noted in other coarse yarn gray goods, 
higher prices being noted on drills and twills. 
_ The best business reported for some time was done on 
sheets and pillow cases. Bedspreads were opened for the 
new season and considerable ordering was done on goods 
to be made. Broadcloths advanced on steady selling both 
in combed and carded lines. Some quickening was re- 
ported in sales of wash fabrics for quick use, although 
prices continued far under the opening levels on many 
voiles, piques, seersuckers, and some of the specialties in 
printed fabrics. Ginghams are in better demand. Tick- 
ings are firmer on moderate sales. Cotton corduroys are 
well sold for the balance of the year in some of the larger 
houses. 

Another series of price advances were : seared in the 
combed broadcloth section. Here it was found that the 
more actively sold constructions were moved up another 
Yec since the day before. The advance last week, there- 
fore, amounts to %c. Several constructions, such as the 
highest, were left unchanged in the revisions made. From 
reports it became evident that spot goods had become 
scarce and hard to find of some makes and constructions. 
This appeared odd to buyers who were led to understand 
that a number of producers had allowed these sys to 
accumulate. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 64x60s 
Geay sons: 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, BM 


Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 
Denims 
9% 
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YARN MARKET 


Terie 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Following the advance in cotton, 
inquiries for yarn were much more active, a number of 
dealers here reporting that buyers were interested in lots 
of 500,000 pounds. The rate of inqquiry was well beyond 
current rate of production and shipments of yarn. Ina 
number of instances consumers seemed on the point of 
covering their needs well past the end of the year and 
spinners were trying to get prices adjusted to the wanted 
deliveries. In a number of cases sellers withdrew from 
the market until they could get a better picture of what 
to expect for the next several weeks. On actual sales, 
however, the advance in prices was not in keeping with 
the higher prices for cotton. 

Since May Ist, cotton is up more than 20 per cent, 
basis of spot middling in New York. Since the middle of 
June, the low point for yarns, carded and combed peeler 
yarns are up between 5 and 6 per cent, and there are still 
some small lots being sold at the lower rates. For a good 
many weeks, it is pointed out, customers have been ac- 
cused to filling their requirements at prices which, sellers 
and spinners have claimed, were below the bare cost of 
production. During the last two or three weeks, indica- 
tions have multiplied that the supply of sacrifice yarn was 
dwindling as more and more spinners ceased offerings at 
below cost. Among the the yarn producers, therefore, 
the situation is strong from the standpoint of unsold 
stocks, which are said to be light. 

Stagnation in single combed peeler yarns is regarded 
in some quarters as reflecting slack conditions in the mar- 
kets for women’s cotton underwear of the better types. 
Quotations are nominal, trading prices representing a 
disparity in judgment. The yarn trade extracts some 
comfort from a comparison with 1932. 

The general price list for carded yarns was about 1 
cent a pound higher at the close of the week than the low 
point seen two weeks ago. Combed yarns were held at 1 
to 3 cents a pound higher, but the volume done was very 
small. 

The trade here is encouraged by the increased activity 
and feels that a good buying movement is getting under 
way. 


Southern Single Warps 34 
50s 51 ~-58 
Duck Yarns, 4 and 5- ply 
40s 41 -43 12s . 

Southern Sinkle Skeins ..29%-.... 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, l-ply .............21%-23% 

Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 22 ~-24 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply- ...22%-24% 
30s ex 36 - 10s 27 

Southern Two- Skeins 28 

16s 28%-__. 24s 31% -32 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the ,; 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 

Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred 2107 E. 7th S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. . Ligon, Greenville, 
| 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer. Balti- 


more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. ‘Jacob- 
son, Mgr.; ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. oe Johnston Bid William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, enn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Blideg., 
W. G. May, Mer.;: Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bidge., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex. “Shell Bidg., K. P. Ribble, ‘Mer.: New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer. ; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bldg., C. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Bldg.. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex.., Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla.,. 415 Hampton ‘Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCarear, "Mer.: Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bidg., H. Cc. 

American Cyanamid & Chemica orp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. Tth_St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York ae Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc., Providence, 
. Sou. Office, Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta. Ga.: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Boz 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. . Buek, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W.., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. | 

Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and a Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia;: William erkins, Rep. Georgla 
and Alabama. 


nta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
Rg Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.; Emile 
ae A. P. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
Ww. Greer, P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 

Cc. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Tl. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
cC.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., Ww. St., 
Chicago, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Slever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; <3. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto 8t., Spartanburg. 8. 
C.; R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., 
Sou. Reps... 
Bldg., Greenville, 


Sou. 


David, Lawrence 7 Mass. 
Raiph Gossett, Woodside 
. C.; William J. Moore, 


Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Grifrin, Ga.; Gastonia Mil 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, Ill N. C. and S. C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg, 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., 76 Hudson st 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 


Sou. Rep., 


Greenville, 8.. 


P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, 
Max Hillsboro, © 


Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Mike A. 
Az 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 


inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton | 


St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; 
ville 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou Rep., W. F, De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 


quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 


— Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 


223 — St., 8. W., P. O. Box 466, 
tocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products et Co., 17 Batter) 
Place, New York City; Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, Cc 
Stocks carried at.conven‘ent points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte. N. B. Alexander, Mer. 

Dar Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
ohn B. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. | 


Detroit Stoker Ce.. Detroit. Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Blec- 
tric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, 


Seu. Reps., 2H. . Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C5 R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Dra Sorporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 


Offices “and Warchouses. 242 Forsyth Bt., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Ww. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. -~Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green; H. B. Constable, Ww. 
Ivey, Charlotte Office: Sandridge, 
M. Hunt, 10381 Jefferson Standard 
Blas Greensboro, B. R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Provident Bld 
Tenn. : R. D. Sloan, 
Greenville, 8. C.: J. M. Howard, 136 
8. gt St., Concord. W. FP. Cray- 
ton, Dimon ‘Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
3. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee ‘is. Bales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1618 Bryan St., Dallas. Tex.: J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 


339 
. Baltimore, Md.;: H. N. Mont- 
408 28rd St. N.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. E. Kinney, 814 Pan American 
Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


Eaton, Paul 8., 218 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Rox 681, Charlotte. N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 Build 
‘Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga., Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart “oe 301 Volunteer Bldg. At- 
lanta, Ga.;: N 8. C., Va.—B. Gil- 

1000 W. St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Maas, Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, 


Green- 
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Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo, N. C. 
s., Charlotte, 


General 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York u. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8. Blvd. Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mgr. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. he L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, . P. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, 

T. Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou, Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Megr.: 
Ft. orth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer. uisville, 
Ky., .B. Myrick, Megr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFariane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn.. 
J. H. Barksdale, ‘New Orleans La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ichmond, Va., J. W.. 
Hicklin, Mer. ; San Antonio, Tex.. 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; ouston, Tex., ; 
Bunker, Mer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Reps., Frank B. or 
187 Spring St., W., Atlanta. Ga.: N. 
Knapp. Bank Bildg., Ghar: 
lotte, N. C. 


Goodrich, B, F.. Rubber Co., The, 200 
8. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 

oO W. C. Killick. ee: 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis. Tenn.; T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N 
Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans. eM 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Firat Ave.. N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sta. Knorvilie. 
Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders. 209 Broadway. 
Louisville, Ky.: H R Zierach. 1226-31 W 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: T. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Graton & Co., Worcester. Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. Davis. Graton & 
Knight 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia, 
ra.: D. A, Ahistrand., 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 Ss. St.. St. Louls, 

s. 1709 Springdale Ave.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton. Park, Memphis, Tenn.: H. lL. Cook. 
Graton & Knight Co., 2815 Commerce St.. 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: Me- 
Gowtin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supniv Co.. Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson. 301 Woodside 
Blde. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston. S. C.: Came- 
ron & Barklev Co., Jacksonville. 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami. F'la.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa. F'a.: 
Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va.: Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Battey 
Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton 
piv Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co., 


Dallas. Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. Datlias. 
Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
: Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville. 


Tenn.: Lewis Supplv Co.. Memphis, Tenn.: 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Sonthern 
Supniy Co., Jackson. Tenn.: B. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville. Ky.: Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La, 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. Greenshoro. 
N. C. Gen. A. MeFetters. Mer Sales Rep.. 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
horo, N. C, 

Hart Products 
New York (tv 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: O. T. 
Dantel. Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H & American Machine Co... Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bide. At- 
lanta, Ga.. J. CM. Martin, Agt. Rockingham. 
N C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne. N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. 0. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houghton 4 Co.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou Salea Mer. H. 
J. Waldron. 614 First National Bank 
Bide... Charlotte. N C Sou. Reps.. J. A. 
Brittain. 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Porter H Brown. P OO. Box 664. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. .Davia, 418 N. 
Third St.. St. Touts. Mo.. for New Or- 
leans, La.: J M Keith. P. O. Box 643. 
Greensboro. N. (.: R. J. Maxwell. 626 
Rhodes Haverty Bide., Atlanta. Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie. 614 First National Bank Bildg,, 


Corp.. 
Ron 


1440 Broadway. 
Reps.. Samuel 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Houghton Wool Co., 253 Bummer &t., 
Boston, Mass. Suu. Kep., Jas. &. Taylor, 
P. UV. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., BE. M. Terryberr 208 


Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 8t., ash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. . 

Hudson industrial 703 Metropolitan 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Sou. Rep., 


alter 
M. Failor, O. 9389, Chariotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 E. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Beiton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8S. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 112% 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. LG. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Dis- 
ce gp Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Supply Co., Chariotte, N. 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Bulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, €.; 


Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.;: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenviile 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.., 
and Atlanta. Ge.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 
S C., Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville, 8. C.. Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
ller, P Box 1888, Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. : F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.., Birmingham, Ala. 

Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Til. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Il. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 


Sou. 


Eng. Co. ecilal Agent): Birmingham, 
dw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 


Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Filor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
. The Cameron & Barkley 
. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillion Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
._ Works & Supply Co. : Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe, House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe, Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting 
Co. } Raleigh. Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston- Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.: Johnson City. Summers Hdw. 
Ca: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros... Inc. Service Rep., J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen. BE. H. Olney. 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P Shook, Jr.. 1081 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham Ala.: R. C. Nabers. 2519 
27th Place S.. Birmingham, Ala.: R. T. 
Rutherford, 1213 Harding ‘Place, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


National Oll Products Co., Harrison. N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 
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N. C.; G. HB. Small, 810 Sixth St., N. B., 
Atianta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


National Ring Traveler Co., ol W. Ex- 


change St., Providence, R. “yy . Office 
and Warehouse, 131 Ww. First St. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 


ney, 8S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.;: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., ‘Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
New La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, B. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Olt & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., 8. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., BE. J. Payne, Mgr. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth 8t., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Witmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. u. Office, 
Charlotte, N, . Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, mm. ©; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Bran 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Chariotte, N. C.; C. M. 
1101 W. ‘Market St., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 


“a Mfg. Co., Box 101%, Sanford, 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Bou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sherwin-Willlams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps.: EB. H. ‘Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. R. B. Olney, 168 B. 
Main St., ly Ss. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. 
B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 8t., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Soluol Corp., 1283 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adama, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8S. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Standard Conve 
Minn. N, C. and 8S. aor 
Co., 601 Duilders’ B 


N. §8t. Paul, 
Engineering 
dg., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 652 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace ©. Black, P. Oo. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 

W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., tInc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
pt Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 

gr. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 


St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


23 


Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 
Terreit Machine Co., N. 
. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 
Textlie- Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. IL. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 


‘Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Sho 4“ The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. BE. J. Eaddy, Sec, and 
Treas. 


U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Saler 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
4 Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. &. Ring Traveler Co., 169 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, s <3 


— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8: C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providance, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta 8St., Gastonia, N. C, 


also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charictte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington; field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. C., W. H. ‘Porcher and R. I. Dal-. 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Side. Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and ies Bentley, 


Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029 BE. Fifth 8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


& Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., R. Brunin 1202 W. Market St., 
N.C. Valter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 


Louisiana May Prevent 
Sales of Prison Goods 


New Orleans.——Prohibition of the 
sale of convict made goods in Louis- 
iana to other than State institutions 
is provided for in House Bill No. 49, 
which was approved by the lower 
chamber of the Louisiana Legislature 
by a vote of 82 to none. The meas- 
ure exempts lumber made at the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary sawmill 
and agricultural products produced 
on the prison form. The bill was 
referred to the State Senate for action 
there. 


Plan Shirt Factory 


Richmond, Va.—Plans are being 
completed for the opening of a shirt 
manufacturing plant in the Onan- 
cock, Va., community. The plant will 
employ not less than 100 persons and 
the weekly payroll will be approxi- 
mately $1,000. It will be a local con- 
cern, operated and financed by Onan- 
cock business men. The location of 
the factory already has been selected 
and it is expected to be in operation 
before the close of the summer. 
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By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Club House, Berryton Mills, Berryton, Ga. 


a 


We had hoped to get this cut in time for the Berryton 
write-up last week but failed. Anyhow, here it is, but it 
does not do justice to:the pretty building. The broad 
rock porch looks more like a wall or foundation, and the 
back extension—kitchen and bathrooms——does not show. 
But the loveliest thing connected with this club house is 
that the mill people built it with their own hands. It 
stands as a monument to their interest in the community, 
showing to the world that they are not among the crowd 
of unreasonable grumblers, who in some sections of the 
South seem bent on tearing down instead of building up. 
Hats off to the people of Berryton Mills, and to others 
like them who have courage in these troublesome times 
to be loyal and faithful, preferring work to charity. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


C. R. JoHNSTON, SECRETARY AND TREASURER Moores- 
VILLE Cotton Mitts, AND Mayor oF MOooresvILye, 
CELEBRATES 51ST BIRTHDAY. 


By J. A. B. Goodman. 

Mrs. C. R. Johnston entertained royally at a dinner, 
July 5th, in honor of her husband’s 51st birthday, when 
plates were laid for the following brothers, sisters and 
other members of the Johnston family: 

Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Johnston, Sr., Mr. and Mrs, W. 
Ross Johnston, Misses Beulah and Flossie Johnston, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hal Johnston, Misses May Bell and Annie Lou- 


ise Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Archer, Misses Isabel » 


and Helen Flowers Johnston, and J. A. B. Goodman, a 
friend of the family. 
Mr. Johnson is secretary and treasurer of Mooresville 
Cotton Mills and the popular and beloved Mayor of 
Mooresville. He and his family live in the grand old 
Nesbit home on Main street. Five children were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston: a daughter, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Archer, her husband and little son live in the Johnston 
home. Mr. Nesbit Johnston is employed in Charlotte. 
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Mr. Cyrus Johnston, bookkeeper at Camp Carolina, Bre- 


vard; Misses Isabel and Helen Floyers Johnston, at 
home. 


Mr. Johnston began his duties at Mooresville Cotton 


Mills 25 years ago the 27th of last month, is a worthy, 
respected and loved official of the mill and also of the 


Presbyterian Church. 


His has been a very busy life, his duties often demand- 
ing attention day and night; consequently he is taking a 
much needed vacation, but goes to the mill a few hours 
each day. 

Were it not for Mooresville Cotton Mills this would be 


a dead town and community. There are no finer men 


anywhere than those who operate this plant. Long may 
it live and prosper. 2 

(The above is written by a very remarkable man—J. 
A. B. Goodman, school tax collector and J. P., who was 
married on his 20th birthday, 57 years ago next month 
(Aug. 9th) and has “stayed married ever since.” Is the 
father of three children, Dr. R. O. Goodman, on the fac- 
ulty of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C.; W. B. Good- 
man, groceryman, Mooresville, and Miss Hermine Good- 
man, at home, who was for eight years secretary and mu- 
sical director, Jackson Training School, Concord. 

There has never been a death in this family and Mr. 


Goodman says “Truly the Lord has been good to us.”’— - 


Aunt Becky.) 


CHESTER, S. C. 


SPRINGS CoTToN PLant, 


This is one busy place. Capt. Elliott White Springs, 
president, truly has done and is doing his part to give 
employment to those who wish to work. : | 

The village houses have been painted inside and out; 
streets have been worked and grounds beautified. 

Long draft spinning and drawing, Barber-Colman 
spooling and warping, and 542 X Model Draper looms 
have been or are being installed. Some of the old looms 
have been discarded but the number now is 1,016. Clean- 
ing system and individual motors are among improve- 
ments. The product is sheeting, broadcloth, towels and 
napkins, | 

Arthur S. Jarrett, general manager, has tact with effi- 


ciency, and is well liked by the operatives. He has an 


understanding heart, and has won the confidence of all 
who work for him. 

H. C. Skelton, manufacturing secretary and cost ac- 
countant, is another live-wire, and always assists me in 
my work with kindly courtesy. 

Was pleased to find all of our old subscribers still on 
the job. The overseers are a fine group of men, capable 
and dependable. 
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On the morning shift, L. W. Flynn is carder; A. V. 
Wright, spinner; W. E. Baker, weaver; R. C. Jeter, cloth 
room and sewing; I. B. McKeown, master mechanic, and 
W. D. Mitcham, supply clerk. 

On second shift, M. A. Enloe is spinner; E. M. Sweezy, 
carder, and E. W. Hollis, weaver. 

Other key men are D. L. Jones and J. P. Benson, 
second hands in weaving; J. H. Bauknight, overhauler— 
one of our Newberry friends, and Durant Taylor, card 
grinder. 

All the cotton mills in Chester now belong to the 
Springs group. The old “Springstein” Mill, so long idle, 
has taken on new life, and the ‘“Eureka”’ shows the touch 
of magic wand waved by progressive Elliott White 
Springs, who seems determined to have the best of ma- 
chinery and every possible working convenience for his 
people. 

Could not find Mr. Robbins, general manager of the 
above two plants, so will have to make another visit. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


SporForD MILLs, INC., 


FORMERLY “DELGADO” 


Was pleasantly surprised with the number of improve- 
ments made in and around the mills on our second visit 
to Delgado. 


The picture shows one of the main improvements. The 
concrete swimming pool, built especially for operatives 
and their children, and we know of no better way to cool 
off than a refreshing dip in this clear water pumped into 
the pool from a spring nearby. 

For this great work, due credit is given Mr. David 
Tousignant, agent, and the president of Spofford Mills, 
Mr. J. Holmes Davis. 


Southern Mills Shown To Be Handicapped 
By Existing Freight Rates 


(Continued from Page 18) 


tions than in New England, it is not a proper theory to 
give preferential treatment to shippers located in areas of 
greatest traffic density. Such a theory would be most 
detrimental to the interest of the New England States as 
compared with the States in Eastern Trunk Line and 
Central territory. It is wrong in principle and centrary 
to the proper national policy of a uniform and equitable 
development of the whole country. If a manufacturer, in 
order to distribute his products to the large consuming 
area, must locate his plant in that area, the effect would 
be to create a vicious circle, and further increase the 
traffic density in the area where it is now greater. This 
would again increase the rate disparity and injure other 
sections of the country by placing a freight rate barrier 
against the natural and proper development of the coun- 
try as a whole. The policies of the Administration for 
developing all of the country in the proper ratio are not 
understood to embrace the placing of artificial transpor- 
tation barriers against the development of any section. 
“References made to certain alleged economic advan- 
tages of Southern industries over those in other sections 
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probably embrace an assumption that wage differentials 
of $1.00 per week afford an advantage to Southern mills. 
That assumption disregards the cost of maintaining the 
mill villages in the South or any comparison of the actual 
cost In wages and wage equivalent paid by the Southern 
and Northern mills, respectively. 


“Messrs. Ferguson and Nuzum appear to be of the 
opinion that the Southern mills have advantages in the 
measure of rates on the inbound raw materials. They do 
not cite the actual rate figures available to them but it 
may be assumed that they do not have in mind the rates 
on inbound machinery, chemicals, dyestuffs, starches, etc.., 
as to all of which the Northern mills unquestionably have 
a material advantage, because these products must be 
shipped into the South from the Northern territory. 


“In the absence of a study of the figures there may be 
some erroneous assumption as to the situation in connec- 
tion with the rates on cotton, and it is therefore important 
to consider the actual figures as to what commodity. 
These figures have been compiled in detail (statement 
attached) and show, based on movement in exact propor- 
tion to the total production of cotton in each State, that 
the New England ports, such as Fall River, New Bedford, 
Boston, etc., have an average advantage over the South- 
ern mills of 27.3c to Chicago and 56.2c to New York: 
using in each case the lowest rates in effect via any route 
on the cotton inbound and the cotton piece goods out- 
bound. The New England port cities and points in the 
switching districts thereof contain a very large proportion 
of all of the textile spindles in that territory. While the 
average advantage of the interior New England mill is 
somewhat less, the truck charges on cotton bevord the 
ports may be added and still leave a material advantage 
over the South particularly when the goods are dis‘rib- 
uted to the large Eastern consuming areas. 


“These figures are surprising and have evoked much 
comment from prominent mill executives who have here- 
tofore assumed that because the Southern mills were 
closer to the cotton supply they naturally had lower rates. 
It will undoubtedly be interesting to review the actual 
hgures which show that by reason of the shift in the 
center of cotton production from the Southeastern to the 
Southwestern States and the existence of low rates via 
water routes from the Gulf ports, the Northern mills now 
have an actual advantage over the South in the averagte 
rates on inbound cotton, in proportion to the total pro- 
duction in each State. This advantage added to the 
lower rates on the outbound manufactured products from 
the Northern States to the larger consuming areas, par- 
ticularly in the East gives the New England mills a very 
great advantage in the total transportation costs. These 
facts are very significant, and there should no longer be 
any occasion to assume that the New England mills have 
not had the full benefit of their location and freight rate 
advantages to the largest and most important consuming 
areas in the Eastern States. If there are other conditions, 
apart from transportation considerations, which may have 
handicapped the Northern mills, it is important to bear in 
mind that the suggestion advanced by some of the traffic 
interests in that territory to make rates lower as the 
density of traffic increases, would tend to hurt the New 
England mills, because the traffic density in that section 
is less than in any other section east of the Mississippi 
River, and also that a theory of establishing an adjust- 
ment of rates that would tend to concentrate all industries 
in the large Eastern and Central Western consuming sec- 
tions would centralizel labor and industrial difficullties in 
that territory and would be a condition detrimental to 
the natural and proper development of the whole coun- 
try.” 
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WAN TED—Position overhauling in weav- 
ing; can handle Draper or Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. H. L. 8S., eare Textile Bulie- 
tin. 


BASEBALL PLAYERS 


We are in touch with several high 
school baseball players who wish to 
get jobs and play baseball this 
summer. We will be pleased to 
furnish to mill teams the names 
and addresses of such boys. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Greater Yield Per Acre 
Permitted 


Columbia, S. C.—An official esti- 
mate indicated South Carolina cotton 
farmers may make 10 pounds of lint 
more per acre this year than they did 
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CLASSIFIED ADs. 


in 1928-32 and still go tax-free under 
the Bankhead act. | 

Frank O. Black, agricultural statis- 
tician of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here, said that 
by utilizing its full quota the State 
would be allowed “an average of 224 
pounds lint per acre” where “the 
1928-32 average yield was 214 
pounds lint per planted acre.”’ 

With the estimated 1,286,000 acres 
under cultivation July Ist and the 


State’s tax-exempt lint quota standing | 


at 259,070,400 pounds, Black said, 
“South Carolina farmers can form 


-some idea as to about how much lint 


cotton per acre can be produced tax 
free. 

Should the full quota be utilized 
the State can produce ‘tax free ap- 
ety 287,856,000 pounds lint 


Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN for 


_ A Sare for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets as 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile traveled . . . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets .... . 


. . for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


return limit 15 days 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including i 


Drawing Room and Open 


Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 
ashington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


kK. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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or 602,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. 

“With the full quota utilized the 
State can make about 10 pounds 
above the 1928-32 average before any 
cotton will be taxed. The lowest 
vield during the five years mentioned 
was 162 pounds in 1928 and the high- 


272 in 1931.” 


Production 


World production of silk during — 
the 1933-34 crop season was only 
591,390 bales, but consumption fell 
to 557,245 bales. In the previous 
season production was 630,672 bales 
and consumption 636,378. Total visi- 
ble stocks of silk at the end of the 
crop year, June 30th, totalled 216,419 
bales, a new record high. These fig- 
ures do not include the 93,771 bales 
held in custory by the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The worst feature of the 
statistical picture for silk is the fact 
that American mill use of the staple 
is receding rapidly. Rayon and other 


substitutes are cutting into the silk 
| consumption. 


Laboratory Products| 
Electrical Current 
Of 250,000 Amperes 


Pittsfield, Mass.—With an ear- 
splitting detonation that shook the 
three-story building, electdical 
current of 250,000 amper-s, most 
powerful yet known to science, was 
produced in a General Electric Com- 
pany laboratory here. 

Ears stuffed with cotton, a group 
of twenty research engineers and 
guests heard but did not see the com- 
bination of man-made thunder and 
lightning, generated in connection 
with experiments designed to insure 
high-tension light and power lines to 
the shoc kof natural lightning. 

So explosive was the blast that it 
had. to be confined inside a hollow 
eighty -eight inches square, formed ‘by 
ninety-six pyranol-filled cylinders. 
These stood on an insulated platform 
four feet above the floor. 

The experiment ‘was condducted in 
the huge all-steel laboratory where 
the first million-volt flash of lightning 


| was produced, and where a 10,000,- 


000-volt flash was generated about 
two years ago. The spectators stood 
on an insulated gallery two stories 
high while the current was being pro- 
duced at lightning speed. 

Afterward they were able to see re- 
sults of the explosion—thick pieces 
of wire that had been. vaporized, 
chunks of concrete reinforced by steel 
that had been shattered, and broad 
sheets of copper that were twisted 
into wires. 
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A Good thing 


to 
Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 

perience enables us to render 

SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 

try that cannot be duplicated 

in the : 

| Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 

We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


Manufacturers, 


P. S. MONTY, 


— 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 
Stocks in 


All the Leading 
Mill Centers 


“Needs no ‘Damping’ 
The Standard 
Card-Grinding 

Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARK 


|| 


Sole Agents for Dromsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


GETTING 

PRODUCTION, 
LESS 


Auto-lubricated Rings pay big dividends 
in woolen mill 


A Middle States worsted mill reports that their large 
installation of Eadie Oil-lubricated Rings has increased 
the production of their twisters 50°. They also state 
that fly is about 90°; less. 


The DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring is THE auto-lubri- 
cated ring, lubricated ALL AROUND the circumference 


with the right quantity and quality of oil. No wonder the 
boss is smiling! 


WHIT! NSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


RENG CO. 
Twister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY. 


Wt 


SERVICE 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


Millbury, 
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CL4R 


shade of sulphur brown. 


| es SULFOGENE Brown CLAR is a red 


sulphur brown* 


PAT. OFF. 


U. 


REG. 


An unusual red 
SULFOGENE BROWN 
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